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OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP. XXXII. 
THE RETURN. 

He raised his veil—the maid turn’d slowly round— 
Looked at him—shriek’'d—and sunk upon the ground. 

Moore's Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
A change of dress, and the delicate attentions 
of the Marions, soon restored my self-possess- 
ion, and the reaction produced in me a degree 
of vivacity, that awoke, to unaccustomed tones, 
the Chesterfieldian echoes of Winnapee. A few 
delicious days with Ellen supplied to me again 
poor Anna’s loss. How quickly young thoughts 
leap to each other! We talked the long nights 
almost through ; topics growing‘as we lifted the 
veils of our hearts, and revealed their fresh hopes 
and memories. We had marked the same pas- 
sages in books, we preferred the same songs, 
we walked the piazza with interlacing arms, lov- 
ing the same glow and the same shade. It 


was sweet to lavish on Ellen the treasures of 


tenderness I dared not bestow on Arthur, to 
look on her as his softened image, while I turned 
my eyes from him, and to hear her unwearied 
praises of his goodness and beauty, each impart- 
ting a glory to the other. 

‘“‘T shall call you my own sister, soon,” said 
Ellen with a whisper, that sent a blush of joy to 
my cheeks, as with embraces, such as dear 
friends give, we parted. 

On reaching the close of our journey, we ob- 
served a field adjoining our avenue on fire; this 
common and necessary occurrence in agricul- 
ture at the South did not surprise us, but on en- 
tering the avenue we were startled and terri- 
fied at finding the Cherokee Rose hedge, which 
in winter is very combustible, in flames. I have 
mentioned this hedge, I think, before. Nothing 
in nature could exceed its beauty when in bloom 
in the month of April. For three miles the long 
feelers of the vine lifted themselves up or 
athwart, from five to six feet in height and 
breadth. The eye knows not whether most to 
admire the glossy green of the leaves, or the 
white blossoms which reposed on them like 
wreaths ofsnow. Here and there its long arms 
reached to a neighboring tree, and seemed to 
revel while enfolding it. Every where they 
st-etched themselves out like living things, wa- 
ving to catch support in their luxuriance. Amid 
this sheet of white, the accustomed eye could 
detect the lingering blossoms of the yellow jas- 
mine, the opening scarlet woodbine, struggling 
with its fair but overpowering rival, while the 
shrub honeysuckle threw out its perfume beneath, 
amid the lower foliage. 

The piercing thorn of the Cherokee Rose ren- 
ders it impenetrable by cattle, but it harbors rep- 
tiles, and being somewhat unmanageable in its 
growth, is not a favorite with the planter. No 








unpardonable carelessness in the negroes, they 
had not guarded it from the flames at the two ex- 
tremities, and of course, they were themselves 
shut out from all hope of escape, except through 
the hedge, which in many parts was totally inac- 
cessible. We heard their cries for help without 
the power to aid them. Fortuna‘ely for us, our 
plantation adjoined another, the avenue of which 
ran parallel with our own, the hedge on the left 
had not yet thoroughly caught, a slight embank- 
ment separated the two,with ditches between, and 
the wind blew onward not across the road, thus 
giving us comparative security in proceeding.— 
Arthur himself taking the reins, struck at once 
into this avenue and drove at full speed. The 
wind increased, while the crackling and roaring 
sound, the flying cinders, and the growing heat, 
gave us a new motive for flight. The hope of 
escaping the flames was soon more faint, for 
Frank the coachman cried out, “fire ahead, maus- 
sa!” Marion checked the horses; it was true: 
the flames were about to meet. Inthe momen- 
tary pause of deliberation we heard a shriek from 
the enclosure on the right. Dferciful heaven! 
it was Binah’s voice, raised to a yell of horror, 
crying— 

“ Help, help, God Almightv 
Christ’s sake! Help little Miss Patsey! 
guine for burn up, help, help !” 

Arthur hesitated not a moment, but I saw that 
he turned deadly pale. 


help Binah for 
We 


‘You can remain here a few minutes in safe- 
ty,” said he, ** the wind still favors us. I will soon 
return.” And scarcely allowing himself a look 
at me, he threw Frank’s cloak over his head as a 
protection against the briers, leaped the ditch, 
ascended the bank, with his strong arm forced a 
passage through the hedge, and disappeared. 

I scarcely remember what next occurred, but 
a frantic violence took possession of me, and I 
would have followed but for Frank’s restraining 
arm. I watched the flakes that rose and sailed 
off in the distance, or caught some neighboring 
tree. I saw the young trees fall, and the flames 
curl round the old; the sound seemed like the 
hissing of serpents’ tongues in mockery, and I 
chattered and mocked at them in return. Those 
moments seemed to concentrate ages of feeling. 
At length I heard a voice, Arthur’s voice, calling 
for aid, but so strange and unnatural! Frank had 
been industrious in making a clearance through 
the hedge, whose top began to burn in various 
directions. We climbed the bank, sprang through 
and found him. He had rescued Patsey, and 
protected her with Frank’s cloak; Binah had 
clung to him as long as life lasted, but there she 
lay a withered corpse, while he staggered forward 
and fell. Itook Patsey in my arms, the fright- 
ened child clung sobbing to my neck, while Frank 
bore Arthur to the carriage. The flames were 
now around us, but love and fear gave us power. 








home, but the seconds seemed hours. I could 
not caress my poor little Patsey, who pressed her 
cheek to my bosom in silence, and trembled like 
an aspen leaf. The rushing smoke stifled, the 
heated air oppressed me, and the silence was on. 
ly interrupted by Arthur’s groans. On entering 
the court I made one more effort to arouse the 
sufferer. 

one ;’”?—but his parched lips attempted utterance 
in vain. 

On our arrival he was carried to bed, and 
medical aid called; mamma, in the meantime, 
prescribing for him and allowing me to sit by his 
side with her. He could not bear a ray of light, 
and I attended him in darkness. Alas, I could 
not press his dear hand, nor cool his brain, nor 
touch his parched lips; all was agony, burning 
restless agony. 

Who has not at some moments of their lives 
felt willing to lie down and die for a beloved 
one? At such periods the grave has seemed a 
sweet bed of repose, and death a precious minis- 
ter of love. 

For many days I saw not the face of my dear 
Arthur. I retired with mamma while the phy- 
sicians dressed his wounds, and returned again 
to sit by his side. Gradually he began to utter 
words, ard called my name. I wept with joy at 
the blessed sound ;—then one poor hand could 
press mine faintly, and bear the soft language I 
reciprocated. Slowly the light was admitted, 
and I saw him; but—oh my heart—how chang- 
ed! ‘The beauty of which I was so proud was 
gone! The rich hair no longer lay on his noble 
brow, and that brow, once so serene, was furrow- 
ed by deeper lines than age or sorrow can en- 
grave. I should not have known him! God 
forgive me, but I thought him hideous. I felt my 
blood curdle and my head swim with an indefin- 
ite terror. The poor sufferer did not heed me, 
for his eyes were closed to the light. I thought 
my heart would have burst, and rushed to my 
own apartment. I traversed it with rapid steps, 
[ crushed my hands upon my bosom to stop its 
beatings, and pressed my forehead to the wain.- 
scot to cooi its burnings. I stamped in a kind 
of vindictive wrath, and uttered words of impious 
fury. I think I was going mad, but I grew faint, 
slow tears came to me, I was not left to blas. 
pheme ; I was softened, tears fell like rain, and 
my spiritual triumph prevailed. 

What, I thought, is this perishing clay to an 
immortal? His frail beauty would at best have 
lasted buta few years. Whoknows but I should 
have loved too fondly those dark eyes, whose in- 
tellectual brightness struggled with their mellow 
tenderness; that mouth chiselled to the most per- 
fect turn of manly symmetry? My poor Arthur! 
I have somtimes feared that your grasping intel- 
lect and exquisite person united placed you too 
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much above me, that I must worship you like a 
bright, distant star ;—it is not so now. I shall 
not fear to lay your aching head against my 
heart, to smooth the lingering curl on your fever- 
ed brow, and call you mine only. 

With these thoughts I knelt in prayer. Earth 
seemed a vain thing to me, duty and Christian 
hope my birthright. 

«“ Arthur,” said I cheerfully, as I sat by his 
bed-side a week after, with his hand in mine, 
parting the scanty hair on his scarred forehead, 
“vou are not aware how much you are altered by 
this sad accident. You asked yesterday for a 
glass, you must be prepared for a change.” 

He started, hesitated a moment, and said in a 
low tone, “I feared this. Can you endure me ?” 

‘If I had loved your beauty only,” I replied, 
‘‘] might not have borne its loss so well as I do, 
but while God spares your intellect and heart I 
have still enough to be proud of.” 

He looked thoughtful and said, * Is it really 
come tothis? Ihave had fearful suspicions of 
it.” His hand shook in mine with sudden tre- 
mor. ‘I have frequently desired to introduce 
the subject,” he continued, mournfully, ‘but had 
not courage. You are not aware that vanity has 
been my besetting sin. I can recollect the earli- 
est praise of my beauty. I remember ladies ta- 
king me in their arms when I was a child, and 
bestowing on me extravagant expressions of en- 
dearment and praise; I remember my power 
over young girls, who flattered me with their 
eyes when their lips were too modest to speak ; 
my guick ear has caught voices in public, even 
of rude boys in the street, pronouncing me beauti- 
ful, and,—yes, I will confess all, I have lingered 
over my own miniature with a kind of idol-wor- 


ship. I struggled with this weakness and 
thought it mastered ;—God’s will be done if this 


dispensation is sent to punish me.” 

«« Not to punish you, Arthur,” said I fondly, as 
I perceived the nervous irritability of his feelings, 
“shut it may be to try you, to perfect you,and to re- 
veal to you my true love, which asks for nothing 
in return but yours. Oh, if you knew the warm 
and brooding tenderness that has settled on my 
heart since your misfortune, you too would say, it 
is enough for me, it is worth more than external 
charms can buy.” 

Arthur improved in his appearance and health. 
I kept the mirror from him, telling him that eve- 
ry day diminished his disfigurement, and he 
cheerfully assented to my wishes while his mind 
appeared to be regaining its tone. 

* You will be almost what you were, dear Ar- 
thur,” I said tohim one day when he began to 
despond,” indeed I forget that you are not the 
same. Judge me by yourself, would you look 
at me with less of true love’s preference, if I 
were to be altered by misfortune ?” 

He shuddered and exclaimed, “do not mention 
it ; Icannot bear tothink ofit. (I repeat his lan- 
guage, not with vanity, but to show his intense 
love of what he thought beautiful.) “Let me 
gaze on you,” and he fixed his melancholy eyes 
full on mine, “lest some awful power should 
change you. So long as those fringed orbs 
beam in their speaking sweetness, so long as I 
can trace the rose-tints on your cheeks, and deep 
brilliancy of your lips, while your braided hair 
lies thus in its glossy folds, while these soft hands 
are white as sun-tinged ivory, while your step 








glides around me, and I can catch the fine pro- 
portions of your modest form, while your voice 
falls in sweet modulations on my ears, stirring 
up love’s echoes, I will bear God’s dispensa- 
tions on myself; but, pray,—pray that they may 
stop before they reach you. 

Arthur was at length able to walk a few steps, 
though in great weakness, about his apartment. 
In my earnestness to assist him one day, I for- 
got thathe might approach the looking-glass ; 
he did so inadvertently, glanced at himself, 
exclaimed, “‘My God”! and fell senseless. 

He was removed to his bed, requested his 
roum to be darkened and the curtains drawn 
around it, while, without repulsing my attentions, 
he seemed to prefer communing with himself in 
silence. Isaw that a violent struggle was going 
on, rendered more overwhelming by his physical 
weakness. This lasted some days. 

“Cornelia,” said he to me at length, in a tone 
of bitterness, “1 intended to have surprised you 
with a gift from my poor Ellen, a likeness of 
Arthur Marion,—do you remember him? Look 
in my writing-desk and bring it to me.” 

I went and presented it with a trembling 
hand, not daring to glance at it. He told me 
to open a shutter; I did, and the bright light 
burst in on the miniature and on him. 

“Come here,” said he sternly, ‘‘come and 
look.” -I obeyed; the likeness was perfect. 
The girl who dreams of Endymion, never pic- 
tured any thing more beautiful. I glanced at 
Arthur’s face, it was disfigured with conflicting 
passions. I perceived that this was his last 
great trial, and braced myself for the result. 
He sat up in the bed, to which he had been con- 
fined since his fall, gazed long and earnestly on 
the picture, then; clenching it with upraised 
arm, dashed it against the ceiling. He watched 
it as it was shivered to atoms, then, drawing the 
bed-clothes over his face, wept and sobbed aloud. 

Iknelt beside him, clasped his hands in mine, 
laid my head on his pillow, and moaned as a 
mother with her suffering child. I prayed to 
God to comfort him, and the prayer was accep- 
ted. It washis last great struggle, and he rose 
from it like a man and a Christian. 

(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 10, page.75.) 
10th June.—Two coaches run daily from Dub. 
lin to Belfast. I started in the seven o’clock 
coach, and the distance, 102 miles, was gone 
through in twelve hours. The road was Mac- 
adamized all the way, beautifully graduated, and 
unexceptionably good. No better proof can be 
given than the fact, that twenty passengers, with 
an immense quantity of baggage, were crowded 
upon the coach, and conveyed the greater part 
of the journey. Each horse drew at least 
twelve hundred pounds. The roads are con- 


stantly attended to—no ruts or large stones being 
allowed to remain—and after a shower, are scrap- 
ed, and the impalpable dust, formed by the water 
into paste, collected by the farmers for manure. 
In dry weather, the women and children gather 
the horse litter for the same purpose. 


At the 











speed travelling is carried on, wood and iron 
could not hold together with any impediments. 

Two coachmen divided the drive through, at- 
tended by but one guard. The guard does not, 
as in old times, carry arms, but takes care of 
the baggage, and regulates the time of the coach. 
The coaches are made to carry eighteen per- 
sons, four inside, and fourteen outside, including 
guard and driver ; they are mounted on elliptic 
springs, and are quite easy and comfortable.— 
Their wheels are low, which secures safety—for 
top heavy as they always are, great precaution 
is used to prevent upsets. Travelling on the 
outside, I had an opportunity of looking around 
me, and remarking the general appearance of 
the country. 

Hills and valleys diversified by various cul- 
ture, spread far and wide; the verdure was re- 
freshing ; the fields planted with the utmost neat. 
ness and rigid economy of land. They were 
divided into small sections allotted for pasture 
and grain, separated by ditches, with stone walls 
rudely constructed by the country people with. 
out cement, or by hedges of the hawthorn in. 
termixed with the liburnum. This forms a safe 
hedge. The hawthorn was in flower when we 
passed—some red, but the greater part white— 
diffusing a strong and delightful fragrance.— 
There were no trees on the route fit for timber, 
and only such as were planted for ornamental 
purposes. Several groves and avenues of these 
were very pretty. Cottages with roofs of thatch, 
and many of better quality, were never out of 
view ; and occasionally gentlemen’s seats, im- 
proved with great taste and art, gave variety 
and richness to the prospect. The entrance to 
Lord Dromore's seat is through a number of cot- 
tages, built after the Chinese fashion, and appro- 
priated by his lordship to the use of the old and 
decayed peasantry of his estate. They are j-rettily 
painted, have a garden attached, and trees taste. 
fully disposed around them. The seat of Mr. 
Fortescue is also very beautiful. His residence 
is spacious and elegant. In the rear of the 
house is a mountain, and in front a rivulet, con- 
ducted through the grounds, forming cascades 
and waterfalls—gliding at one time along the 
side of gravel walks, at another through a green 
plot, or hid by a dense grove.of trees and shrub. 
bery. Deer range around the estate, and are 
seen flitting along the pasture, or reclining in 
herds upon the grass,—while to the sportsman 
the finest grouse-shooting is affurdedon the neigh. 
boring mountain. 


The public road frequently affords a full view 
of the Irish Sea, and generally at such times some 
town or village is in view; indeed, an endless 
chain of them, of greater or smaller size, gave 
constant interest to our drive. Drogheda, Dun. 
kirk, anc Newry have the advantage of water 
communication to the sea. The larger towns are 
well built, with good stores, and comfortable brick 
dwellings, interspersed with the thateh-rooted 
stone cottage of the poorer classes. While chang. 
ing horses at the towns, women in tatters would 
crowd round the coach and beg. They general. 
ly carry a child in their arms to excite compas. 
sion, and implore charity in the most piteous 
strains: **Will your honor give the poor crater 
a penny ?—the childer are starving at home, and 
we have nothing to eat. God bless your honor; 
may your honor never know what it is to be 
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poor !”—and in this way, whether you give or 
not, they will continue to implore and bless you. 
But I was told that neither the condition nor impor- 
tunity of these people was to be compared to those 
in the south of Ireland. At times they exhibit 
much drollery and wit in their manner of beg- 
ging, and force a laugh. One of them called to 
a passenger perched on the top of the baggage 
in the middle of the coach, and said, *“* Ah! sir, 
you are the cock of the roost; you will give me 
something.” 

We passed three of the round towers of Ire- 
land, the antiquity and purpose of which have 
never been divined. The monument, celebra- 
ting King William’s victory of Boyne Water, is 
conspicuous from the road. In this ride I ob- 
served the seats of but three noblemen, and a 
few wealthy commoners. With tew exceptions 
all the landed proprietors live in England, and 
the products of the country freight the many 
steamboats which daily leave the ports of Ire- 
land. The lower orders and the middlemen 
have the whole country abandoned to them, 
while the wealth which ought to cherish and 
adorn it is expended elsewhere. What is the 
true cause of this I will not attempt to explain. 

The last six miles of our ride, in the vicinity 
of Belfast, was very interesting ; the country ex- 
hibited the mosaic of cultivation, and the farm- 
houses and residences of gentlemen gave more 
marked features to commanding aad picturesque 
positions. 
the vicinity, and dashing through the throng we 
ended our ride at seven o’clock, at the Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

The north of Ireland, and particularly that 
part over which this ride was made, is univer- 
sally declared to be more improved in morals 
and civilization than any other part of the island. 
The peasantry, as far as they met my eye, were 
well fed and healthy, though their habits appeared 
to be negligent, as their tattered clothes and dirty 
cottages indicated. 

Belfast is a manufacturing town, containing 
about 60,000 inhabitants. Much trade is carried 
on with Liverpool. Immense numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, eggs, and articles the 
produce of the soil, are transported to England. 


A few miles from Belfastis a manufactory of 


diaper, rendered remarkable by the ingenuity and 
improvements of Mr. Andrews. All the linen 
of the royal household is manufactured here, and 
is most sumptuous and durable in its execution 
andcharacter. Several table cloths, bearing the 
royal arms and mottves, with doylies and towels 
to accord, were shown tous; they were of great 
size, beauty, and cost. The ingenuity of the 
arrangement of the manufacture was great; the 
threads were passed through a number of holes 
in cards, and the pattern worked from a drawing. 
It appeared to me very complicated, and to re- 
quire great time and patience. 

About sixty miles from Belfast is the Giant’s 
Causeway ; but as I could not visit it without a 
greater loss of time than accorded with my ar- 
rangements, I abandoned the project. A stage 
route did not penetrate to that point. Belfast 
does not contain much to interest a stranger, 
and after a stay of twenty-four hours, I took 
passage in a steamboat for Glasgow. 

The greater part of the voyage was perform- 
ed at night. At the dawn of morning we were 
passing the Isle of Arran—a long mountainous 


The road was alive with travellers of 








range, more remarkable for game than culture. 
Immediately succeeds the Isle of Bute, of the 
same character; and contiguous, the lesser and 
greater Cambreys—two small islands. On the 
right was the shore of Scotland, exhibiting by 
iis improvements a contrast to the wild scenery 
opposite. We now passed close to the rock of 
Dumbarton, a lofty and insulated crag, bearing 
upon its brow the remains of Dumbarton Castle, 
formerly a military stronghold, and conspicuous 
in Scottish history,—and in tne back-ground of 
this scenery lay the long range of the Grampian 
hills, half obscured by mist and clouds, 

We glided beyond the rocky shore, and enter. 
ed the river Clyde. All was now pastoral and 
picturesque ; the land on both sides was level, 
and yielding an abundant produce. In the back. 
ground, gentle eminences supplied positions for 
the seats of nobility and gentry. These were 
half concealed by clumps of trees and groves, 
with winding walks leading to the river side.— 
One of these sweet abodes was formerly the 
property of Sir William Wallace, but has now 
passed to the possession of another family. The 
Clyde is narrow and shallow; at high tide there 
is an extensive sheet of water to the eye, but a 
great portion of the river is walled on the edge, 
or marked by stakes. On approaching the quay, 
I was struck with the large number of steam- 
boats of all sizes, outnumbering the square rig- 
ged vessels, and showing that nearly the whole 
commerce of the place is carried on by that 
means. ‘The river was very narrow at the quay, 
but docks are now being constructed for the ac- 
commodation of shipping. 

(To be continued.) 








WEES SMOVCEGa 
THE DAY OF GRANSON; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 
(Continued from No. 10, vol. 5th, page 76.) 





Long did Halwy] tarry before the entrance of 
the ducal tent; directing his eager gaze at the 
stars, he paced to and fro, revolving on his des. 
tiny. He reflected, that he stood here before 
this spacious, magnificent pavilion, which was 
surrounded by a splendidly adorned life-guard of 
bowmen, a dismissed and banished man; he 
glanced at the lofty Friesland horses, stamping 
on the ground below the hill,—at the colours of 
the haughty Tarentine, which fluttered in the 
moon-light ; he listened to the neighing of the 
Neapolitan horses, and he was pierced to the 
soul, as he felt himself a stranger on his native 
soil, the only Swiss heart among these warriors, 
collected from the North and the South, whom 
no tie bound together, except the iron chain, 
with which the power of the Duke had assem- 
bled such opposing elements. He next looked 
yonder, where ata little distance by the Lake of 
Neufchatel the Confederates were encamped, 
one heart, one freedom, one father-land uniting 
them, where every difference, every enmity 
was buried in the generai cause, the man from 
Zurich grasping the hand of the man from 
Schwitz with true cordiality, whilst nothing but 
the thought of driving the foe from their land 








and preserving their dear-loved freedom by the 
contest, united and invigorated the spirits of 
all—then burst forth a deep sigh from his breast, 
and one strong wish breathed out of the chaos, 
the wish to die ! 

In these thoughts he was interrupted by a 
chamberlain, who summoned him to the sove- 
reign. As he entered the tent, he found not 
the Duke in the spacious presence-room, where 
he had yesterday stood before him ; he was con- 
ducted through several apartments, until he en. 
tered a small chamber, hung with green velvet, 
where he found him leaning his back against 
the pedestal of his bed. His appearance was 
unusual; the wild glance ofhis eye was softened : 
through the solemnity of his countenance shone 
an unaccustomed mildness; his whole aspect 
was the mirror of a distressed, agitated mind. 
Wrapt in his fur, while a feeble light shone down 
upon him with a very singular effect from the sil. 
ver lamp, which, fastened to the roof of the tent, 
alone illuminated the dark apartment, he stood 
in a reflecting attitude, carelessly yet courte. 
ously saluted Halwyl, bethought himself fur a 
few moments, then clapped his hands, and an 
old servant entered, who was the only one per- 
mitted to attend him in this retired apartment. 

Take all the precautions which I commanded 
you! said the Duke to him. The servant went 
out, but soon returned, and said, every thing is 
arranged as your Highness ordered! The Duke 
gave a signal of satisfaction, the old man left 
the apartment. 

Charles of Burgundy had not yet spoken a 
word to Halwyl, who stood in intense expecta- 
tion at the entrance, and directed a searching 
gaze at the Duke. Approach nearer, said the 
Duke at length ; every bedy will be now remo- 
ved from the tent, and there will be none of the 
guards at hand to observe us. At these words, 
he seated himself on an arm-chair; Halwyl ap- 
proached him. 

Ever since I have been adorned with sover- 
eign rank, began Charles of Burgundy, even 
while my father, of glorious memory, was still 
living, and I was only Prince of Charolais, no 
one has dared, like you, to stand fearlessly be- 
fore me, or to speak to me so openly and freely. 
Your boldness was such as to awaken either 
my anger or my astonishment; the first I have 
controlled. Youare one of the few men, whom 
I have learned to esteem; the rest are only 
crawling slaves, floundering at the angle of 
ambition and avarice, ready for every service 
at my nod. I wished, before your departure, to 
tell youthat I nonour you. I could only do this 
when we were alone, for nothing would I more 
earnestly avoid than that your example should 
take root among my courtiers. They must be 
slaves, must blindly obey me, for they are my 
vassals, my servants.—He paused.—Halwy]l, as- 
tonished at this singular mode of address, was 
not vain enough to be infatuated by it, he bowed 
with respectful gratitude, and awaited the further 
commands of the Duke. 

Since yesternight, continued the latter, and 
Halwy! could clearly perceive that it was diffi. 
cult for him to express what he felt, since yes- 
ternight, a certain restlessness has agitated me, 
my sleep is disturbed by foul dreams, without 
my knowing exactly what I am dreaming of. 
The men of Granson floated around my camp,— 
dark images—yet not hideous, not frightful—in 
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fixed and earnest repose, they swung along be- 
ture my camp, whether I was awake or closed 
my eyes, in uninterrupted circles, as they died, 
with countenances prolific of misfortune. I 
rang for my servants—the images disappeared— 
and were plainly but figments of my imagination. 
But also in my waking hours to-day they have 
every where followed me,—I have not been able 
to frighten these images away, and when I arri- 
ved at Vauxmarcus, and the gates of the cita- 
del opened to me, and the garrison marched 
out, it seemed to me as if the routine of the night 
were beginning over anew. 

I laugh at forebodings, and ama stranger to 
fear. I know, that man can command destiny, 
if he marches up boldly to that capricious god 
dess, and seizes witha firm hand upon the rol- 
ling wheel; yet still there are moments when 
even I act with more circumspection than usual, 
and prudently deliberate, while in other respects 
I blindly foliow the daring flight of my own 
spirit. In this state of mind have I been since 
yesterday, and this is the reason that I listened 
to you with so much composure in the coun- 
cil of war, notwithstanding my eye—I believe 
that I have not deceived myself,—sees in you an 
enemy of Burgundy, who, banished from his 
native country, still yearns with love for the un- 
grateful land, but whe will neither return, nor 
remain in my camp,—neither fight for nor against 
me. The favours with which 1 have distinguish- 
ed you, constrain you to gratitude, and yet your 
Swiss heart cherishes a hatred against the Duke 
of Burgundy; thisI perceived full well and re- 
leased you from my service, in order to put an 
end to the struggle within your breast, and now 
as a grateful return for the marks of my favour, 
I require for the last time—the Truth! He 
paused—his eye rested intently on Halwyl—his 
sight became every instant more darkened, as 
he found it more and more difficult to find words 
for the question he was about to propose. But 
at length he arose from his chair, stretched out 
his arm hastily towards Halwyl, and exclaimed 
in a hurried manner, asif he were in haste to 
bring forth something oppressive and shocking, 
—Do you tremble for the Confederates, or 
for me ? 

If I could tremble, it would be for you, my 
Lord Duke, replied Halwyl! with solemnity. 

As if a voice from Heaven had proclaimed 
these words in his ear, the Duke involuntarily 
shrank, but immediately recovering himself, he 
asked,—And wherefore ? 

If you should conquer, you will have gained 
nothing ; if youare conquered, every thing is 
lost! 

The Duke looked on him with astonishment 
at these words, the smile that announces wrath 
moved round his lips,—a motion of his hand 
however demanded of the knight to proceed. 

If the victory is yours, he continued, you will 
purchase it dearly. The Confederates will 
throw themselves into Berne and Friburg, and 
your power will dash itself to pieces against the 
walls of those cities. Yverdun and Granson 
have taught you how the Swiss defend them- 
selves; and observe that they are not native 
cities, but acquired by conquest; yonder how. 
ever, they defend their hearths, their wives aud 
their children. Everyone who can bear arms, 
will rige ; not a veteran, not a stripling will re- 
main at home, the Duke of Austria, the Suabian 





Confederacy will hasten to the contest, and the 
crafty Louis, after skulking safely at home, will 
come to reap the harvest of your blood-manured 
battle-field. You may acquire a desolated terri- 
tory, which will bring you no profit; but your 
army, your reputation, glory, which so many 
victories have acquired for you, will perish; 
the Unconquered places much at stake in every 
battle.—Pardon me, my Lord Duke—you seem 
to me a victim to the policy of Louis. 

Several times had the Duke’s brow been knit, 
and his fist clenched; but firmly resolved to 
listen this day with composure to the frank ex- 
pression of the knight’s opinion, he controlled 
his feelings—he even so far conquered himself 
as to ask—And suppose I am beaten ? 

In that case your army is annihilated, your 
artillery, your camp, your ammunition destroyed 5 
for these people, when once roused to the battle, 
storm along irresistibly, scatter opposing multi 
tudes, break for themselves an onward path, 
and rest not, till every thing flies before them ; 
an incomplete victory does not satisfy them ; 
they are contented with nothing but streams of 
the blood of their enemy, and his utter annihila- 
tion. 

The Duke became contemplative ; not indig- 
nation, but a melancholy seriousness overspread 
his countenance, and awakened sympathy in 
Halwyl’s breast. My gracious liege! said he, 
interrupting the silence of the scene, you kind- 
ly received me, an exile, gave me an hon. 
orable place in your army, conferred on me, 
with your own hand, the distinction of knight- 
hood; but more than all this, the confidence 
which you have now bestowed onme, the mild. 
ness with which you have listened to me, awaken 
within me the sentiment of gratitude, so that 
I am constrained to say everything to you, 
which I think may possibly contribute to your 
benefit. You have publicly applauded my 
conduct before Neuss, admired the strength of 
my arm, and assuredly I am not the best among 
my brethren, thousands resemble me, thousands 
have a loftier spirit, and a stronger arm—and I 
fought beneath your eyes—not for my country, 
not for freedom. Think, then, what kind of 
men are opposed to you. Interest, fear, hon- 
our, impel your squadrons to endure fighting 
for you; while a sacred feeling flames through 
the Swiss; despair impels them, for if over- 
come, they lose every thing which is dear to 
them, every thing which they have inherited 
from their fore-fathers, wealth, freedom, and 
country.—-The contest is unequal; not your 
artillery, not your confederates from Naples, 
Milan, and Savoy, not your supernumeraries 
weigh sufficiently heavy to restore the balance, 
or cause the scale to sink in your favour. He 
ceased, and the Duke gazed before him with an 
air of thoughtfulness.—There is still time, con- 
tinued Halwyl: inthis very hour there is time to 
effect an honorable peace. What the deputies 
promised you a few days ago, a league against 
France, they are still willing to execute. There 
is still time! Depart from Switzerland, and 
they will follow your army as allies, whither- 
soever you shall lead them. 

Here the duke gradually raised his sunken 
head; his dark eye glowed. He looked up to 
heaven and seized his battle sword, which lay on 
the table near his bed. As surely as I have 








borne this sword with honor as a chieftain and a 


knight, as surely as 1 swore that it should not 
rest within its scabbard until I had chastised the 
Bernese, so surely I do not withdraw from hence 
without a battle. If I had conquered the pre- 
sumptuous wretches, your words would perhaps 
find me more disposed to peace, and leaning to 
mildness,—not now. I stand here with a tre. 
mendous force ; the step over the borders is ta- 
ken; Charles of Burgundy never retraces his 
own trodden path. What I conceive, I always 
apprehend with a giant energy. I make the 
thought exclusively my own, and along with it, 
the deed. With but this one aim before my 
eyes, I leave every other to vanish behind me. 
To humble Switzerland is now my aim; I will 
accomplish it, or perish in the attempt. 

You stand amid so much greatness, (Halwyl 
once more began, the very charm of persuasion 
melting in his voice,) Europe dreads you, the 
king of France trembles, if but the weapons of 
your armies clang; you light the heaven of 
chieftains like a meteor ; but it requires only one 
storm, and you are gone, and not a spark of your 
splendor will illumine the night in which you are 
extinguished. 

Knight! exclaimed the duke, as he seized 
Halwyl’s hand, and shook it impetuously; does 
the spirit of prophecy speak from thy mouth— 
must my splendor perish—must I be extinguish. 
ed? Then it would be God’s power, and not 
man’s power, which would destroy me. To him 
alone can I yield, to none but him alone !—Our 
conversation is finished, he now suddenly said, 
though not in an angry tone: I thank you. It 
would delight me if you had a wish that I could 
gratify; Duke Charles of Burgundy remains not 
willingly a debtor, either in good or evil; and 
thanks to your freedom of speech, I am in your 
debt. None of my courtiers would have dared 
to say to me what you have done; therefore tell 
me your wishes. 

My wishes are so few, replied Halwyl, that 
the only one which I entertain would not be re- 
fused to a beggar. 

I think I understand you, said the duke ;~but 
no man ought to give himself up to despair.— 
Whether you resolve to fight for me, or against 
me, the battle will infuse into you a new life. 
Speak—will you have gold, or will you have a 
fief ? a 

Your esteem is sufficient for me, answered 
Halwyl. 

Then take this simple ring of little price, asa 
token of my gratitude. He drew from his fin. 
ger a ring, representing a serpent bearing a 
small ruby as a crown on its head, and gave it 
to Halwyi, who inserted it on his finger, and 
said, as he thanked the duke: The ring which 
the brave Duke of Burgundy has worn, I receive, 
and feel myself honored by this mark of his es- 
teem.—But, your highness! scarcely have I re- 
ceived one reward, before another desire urges 
me to give it utterance. 

Speak ! replied the duke with curiosity, 
Should I live to the following evening, and 
should you be hailed as the victor, permit me to 
remind you of your promise. 

What promise? inquired the duke, with 
great eagerness. 

That after the victory, my intercession might 
render you mild and favorable to my country. 

I grant the request, said the duke, after 





brief reflection, and his eye concealed not the 
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admiration with which the noble request of the 
knight had inspired him. Farewell! he add- 
ed, and gave him a signal to retire. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. 1, Poeppig’s Travels in South Ameri. 
ca. An elegant review of an admirable book. 
We have an interesting account of some newly 
visited countries in South America, in addition 
to valuable gleanings from those already well 
known. The author isa German, who formerly 
spent some time in the United States, and the co- 
pious extracts from his present work are well 
selected and translated by the reviewer. The 
author’s long and perilous adventures across 
South America, and down the river Amazon— 
his descriptions of seenery—his observations and 
discoveries in natural history—his political re- 
flections—his curious information about the ele- 
vation of the land by earthquakes—his repre. 
sentations of the wild tribes of the interior, and 
of the degenerate and decaying society of the 
cities—the account of his enthusiastic pursuit of 
his favorite science, botany, under the most ap- 
palling diffieulties—his descriptions of the re- 
liques and monuments of the ancient Peruvians 
—all together constitute the most agreeable win- 
ter evening’s reading, -hat we have enjoyed for 
a long time. 

Art. 2. Civil Law. A tough little piece of 
hard study, from which, however, a few points 
of curious information may be extracted. There 
is more knowledge in Germany of the civil law, 
and of ancient glosses and comments vpon it, 
than in the whole world besides. The present 
article furnishes a proof and specimen of it. 

Art. 3. History of Modern Italy. A pro. 
found, instructive, masterly agticle. It contains 
many beautiful and spirited sketches, and throws 
a clear, condensed lustre on the whole course of 
modern Italian history, making it a compact, in- 
telligible, living picture. An attentive study of 
this paper will disentangle many a knot, and 
render the reader familiar with the complicated 
fortunes of those dynasties and nations, by which 
Italy has so long been broken up inte fragments. 
It is one of those characteristic articles, which 
have made the Foreign Quarterly so valuable 
from its commencement. The reviewer, how. 
ever, is very much indebted to Botta, the Italian 
historian examined; and it may be fairly said 
in return, that Botta is very much indebted to 
the reviewer. 

Art. 4. French Metrical Romances. Very 
learned and entertaining, and we thank the re- 
viewer for assisting us to comprehend his an- 
cient French extracts, by a neat metrical trans. 
lation. 

Art. 5. Monuments of Egypt and Nubia. 
More wonders from the cradle of science and 
art! We are not hugely pleased with the writer 
of this article, who is somewhat clumsy in his 
style, and daring in his conjectures ; but the facts 
which he brings to light are of the deepest inte. 
rest. What does the reader think of the disco. 








very of a great variety of portraits, of which the 
lineaments and colours are as distinct as if they 
were executed yesterday, but which were cer- 
tainly produced as far back as the time of Moses, 
when as yet Greece and Rome were trodden 
only by barbarous aborigines? Not only this, 
there are inscriptions attached to the portraits, 
which clearly point out the individuals whem 
they represent. The portraits of Sesostris and 
his wives, of Pharaoh the antagonist of Moses, 
and of several other kings, are repeated so often, 
that the student of Egyptian antiquities is as 
well acquainted with them as with the common 
pictures of Bonaparte and Washington. Well 
might Byron exclaim, that truth is stranger than 
fiction. The reviewer gives an animated sketch 
of the picture of a certain great Egyptian battle, 
represented on the interior of a vestibule at Ip- 
sambul. He here rises far above the defects on 
which we were compelled to animadvert in the 
beginning of our remarks uponhim. The study 
of his article has been gratifying, also, as impart- 
ing a kind of delightfully new and fresh air of 
reality to the records of Scripture. 

Art. 6. WNiccolini’s Tragedies. The re- 
viewer passes an exalted encomium on Nicco- 
lini, the living tragic poet of Florence. The 
specimens which he produces from his tragedies 
scarcely justify the praise. They are abrupt, 
hard, and intricate. In short, unless one is 
greatly distressed for the want of something to 
read, we would advise him to skip these ten 
pages, and proceed to the next article. 

Art. 7. Peyronnet’s History of the Franks. 
This is better. M. de Peyronnet, the unfortu- 
nate ex-minister of Charles Tenth, has nobly be- 
guiled his time in prison by composing a clear 
and admirable history of the Franks during the 
two or three centuries preceding Charlemagne. 
The reviewer presents avery able abstract of 
the book. That busy and awful portion of the 
history of the Franks, containing the history of 
Fredegonde is here given at some length. One 
is inclined to believe that the ancient chronicles 
must have exaggerated the vices of this monster 
of female iniquity. The account looks more 
like an extravagant picture of the imagination, 
than a faithful portraiture of the truth. Has 
Fredegonde ever been drawn by a friend? We 
know the distortions of party-spirit, even in our 
own days. Could the case have been much 
better in the dark ages? 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Satem, Mass. 

I must begin with a protest against the joke of 
table drawers in this good city, as I hold it from 
repeated experience to be a great libel; better 
dinners or more hospitable hearts are rarely to 
be found; but as every one may not understand 
the allusion, I must mention, that it has been 
handed down as a kind of traditionary character- 
istic of the Salem people, that they keep their 
food in table drawers at meals, that when a 
knock is heard at the door it may be slipped in, 
lest they should be expected to ask visiters to 
partake! 

The drive to Salem from Boston is over an 
excellent road, and occupies but two hours; 
this however is too slow for modern habits ; no- 











thing but arail road will answer in our hurry- 
ing era. I confess the turnpike affords but little in 
its scenery to attract the eye, since long ranges 
of sterile land are almost all that is visible. 
Now and then the ocean isin sight, and some. 
times a green spot where the eye revels, as 
much from contrast as for its natural beauties. 
It is a little singular that I should have heard 
the same two anecdotes told by the passengers 
in the stage on this drive, that I did some years 
ago on the same road. 

‘Did you ever hear,” said one, ‘of a man who 
robbed himself near this bridge ?” (the floating 
bridge.) 

‘“No,” was the answer, “that sounds oddly.” 

“As a traveller was passing this spot,” said 
the first speaker, “the heard groans of distress 
and cries for assistance. Alighting from his 
vehicle, he searched the neighboring tence, 
where he found a man lying prostrated. He 
had been attacked, he said, by robbers, who had 
taken from him a large sum of money with 
which he had been entrusted, bruised and beaten 
him, threatened his life, thrown him over the 
fence, and had then run away. The good stranger 
assisted him to rise, sympathized in his misfor- 
tunes, and carried him on his way. Suspicions 
were afterwards excited, he was arrested, and 
proved to have robbed himself in order to keep 
the money !” 

‘You have hearn the story of the pump, I 
reckon,” said another traveller. Most of us 
smiled, but one had not, and asked for it. 

“Well, one night,” said the passenger, “a 
gentleman was ridin’ from Borston, and it might 
be a little darker than this, just a kind of glim- 
mer you know, when folks dont see real. This 
isa plaguy pokerish road o’ nights, and about 
them times there was stories of highwaymen 
about.—Well, this gentleman got pretty nigh 
home, and was despert scared to see a figur 
standing right at the road side with his arms out, 
tryin to stop him with a pistol cocked; so he 
rammed his hand into his pocket, and took out 
his purse, and sayshe, “Sir, spare my life and 
take my money.” Well, he threw the purse 
slat upon the ground, at the robber’s feet, and rid 
on in a jiffey.* When he got home he told how 
he had been attacked by robbers, and made such 
a to do that the folks double locked their doors. 
The next morning as another person was ridin’ 
along the turnpike, he seen a well-filled purse 
lyin’ down under the nose of a pump by the road 
side !” 

When our laugh had subsided, the driver 
stopped a moment, and we heard, not a robber’s 
but a child’s voice asking us to buy pond lilies, 
and one of the passengers, a stranger, gallantly 
purchased ali and presented them to us. These 
little acts ot courtesy are the poetry of travelling. 
How many I have met on my way! 

It was late twilight, and I could not see the 
beautiful flowers but their odour was enough 
for me. I was wafted back to childhood, beside 
a stil! pond, where I saw their white petals and 
yellow stamens floating on the waters. 

The city authorities who have been organized 
only a few months, and have lately finished the 
pressure of their duties, with a true esprit du 
corps, have made an excursion together among 
the islands round the harbor, with a few gentle. 





* At a quick rate. 
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men strangers.—This is really an interesting 
circumstance, and perhaps it would soften many 
a heart if men of business would sometimes 
steal a day from the city and look thus on na- 
ture. Some of them went fishing, some black- 
berrying, others laid under the shade of trees in 
pleasant intercourse until the main party re- 
turned with their fishing trophies, and they all 
partook of a repast, giving themselves up to the 
lightheartedness of youth, with the additional 
spicy wit of maturer age. 

Salem is justly proud of her Museum, and its 
peculiar value has arisen from the marine taste 
of the people, who have contributed to it for a 
long series of years, mostly from their East In- 
dia vvyages. IJtis singular that the charge of 
penuriousness should belong to a town, where 
there has always been a large complement of 
seamen, a race of men notorious for their warm 
hearts and open hands. This generosity is very 
perceptible in the elegant contributions, which 
have been lavished on this pet of the community. 
But while the scientific eye ranges with delight 
over such vast collections, I feel a weariness of 
head and feet inthe well filled galleries. One 
bird flying in solitary freedom over the green 
trees, one shell tinged with its rich natural 
painting, one flower throwing out its perfume, 
one insect humming in the sunshine, one painting 
hanging without competitors, where I can take 
in the whole expression, one relic of antiquity 
bringing up the strong associations of the past, 
give me more delight than the most crowded 
halls. 

It may be that the smallness of the number at- 
tracted my admiration, but Ihave rarely seen a 
collection so brilliant as one of entomology in 
Salem, disconnected however with the Museum. 
I think itis kept by a private association. Were 
it not for the savage spears that impaled them, 
these insects would have seemed ready to fly. 

The scenery around Salem is not picturesque, 
but we enjoyed a delightful drive through Lynn 
to the mineral spring. Lynn, which is recorded 
in the geographies as only remarkable for shoe- 
making, has taken great strides in wealth, and 
also boasts its literary associations. In the last 
year no less than six hundred houses have been 
erected. An intelligent gentleman informed us 
of one peculiarity of the place. The shoe ma. 
kers are its aristocracy, that is, they stand higher 
than store keepers, &c. This would furnish a 
good hint fora political economist. The burial 
ground at Danvers is remarkable as being the rest- 
ing place of the heroine of one of our earliest 
American novels, Eliza Wharton. Eliza Whar- 
ton was written by Mrs. Foster of Brighton, 
Mass., about fifty years since, and relates under 
that name the history of an unfortunate girl, 
over whose melancholy fate many tears have 
been shed. Itis said thatsome years after she 
had died of a broken heart, a stranger came to 
Danvers, passed one night in loneliness and la- 
mentation over her grave, and went away with- 
out communicating his name. In youth, in my 
days of romance, (who has not had them ?) I 
once strolled over this burial ground as I pas. 
sed through the village, and gathered some wild 
flowers. 

The pond by the mineral spring at Lynn, isa 
spotof greatloveliness. After wandering along 
the banks, a portion of our company were induced 
to step into a small sail boat that lay very tempt 
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ingly at hand, ‘and with the excitement usually 


attendant on such enterprizes, pushed off. The 
scene was as bright as a rich setting sun on the 
clear water and waving trees could make it, but 
unfortunately the wind changed as we were 
about to return, and then instead of holding up 
our **happy human faces” to take in this rich 
scene, it was nothing but tack, tack! Our 
nice bonnets were wedged down to let the sail 
pass over us, and we gained abouta foot only at 
each movement, and what added to the ridicu- 
lous in our situation was, that our friends ashore 
were envying us, thinking that it was prolonged 
from choice, and that we were playing with the 
winds and waters. 

Dr. Brazer’s Church in Salem is one among 
the most attractive looking buildings I have yet 
seen. It is constructed ofarich, dark granite, 
the stones carefully split and cut in blocks of 
an uniform size, but not hewn or _ polished. 
This plan gives to the whole structure an impo- 
sing and massy effect. 

The Church now under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Charles Upham, claims to be the First 
American Congregational Church. The second 
Century Lecture was delivered there in 1829. 
In turning over the pages of this interesting dis- 
course, I was struck with the following exquisite 
lines of Hugh Peters, one of its ministers in the 
first century: 

HUGH PETERS’ WISH FOR HIS DAUGHTER. 

I wish you neither poverty 
Nor riches, 

But godliness, so gainful 
With content ; 

No painted pomp nor glory that 
Bewitches ; 

A blameless life is the best 
Monument : 

And such a soul that soars a- 
Bove the skie, 

Well pleased to live, but better 
Pleased to die. 

I cannot resist adding the following synopsis 
of Hugh Peters’ work, written during his con- 
finement in the Tower,—“A dying father’s last 
Legacy to an only child,” which is extracted in 
Mr. Upham’s notes. 

Whosoever would live long and 
Blessedly, let him observe these 
Following Rules, by which 
He shall attain to that 








Which he desireth. 
(Thoughts | Divine, . Awful, 
C . 
Talk Little, Honest, 
True. 
Words Profitable, Holy, 
Charitable. 
Manners Grave, Courteous, 
Cheerful. 
Dyet Temperate, Convenient, 
> Frugal. 
3 } Apparel (py, J Sober, Neat, 
2 Comely. 
4 Will Constant, Obedient, 
Ready. 
Sleep Moderate, Quiet, 
Seasonable. 
Prayers Short, Devout, Often, 
Fervent. 
Recreation Lawful, Brief, 
. Seldom. 
Memory Of Death, Punishment, 
J { Glory. 





Salem has been, and is, as distinguished for 
her politicians and men of science and profes- 
sional superiority as any quarter of our country, 
and female intellect has there expanded in full 








bloom. In looking back on her literary history 
there is a blank on her poetical page. I will 
not even except the volume of one of her judicial 
sons, (Salem claims his earlier powers,) since he, 
as he stands now on his high eminence grasping 
the key of legal knowledge, pronounces poetry 
the sin of his youth. According to my theory the 
perfect in whatever it may consist is poetical, 
and thus the learned Judge belongs to the Muses 
as well in jurisprudence as in rhyme. 
(To be continued.) 
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SpanisH Sense or Honour.—We have wit. 
nessed, saysa late writer, the death of a Span- 
iard of the highest rank, who was as effectually 
killed by a public insult as if he had been shot 
with a bullet. It was the Duke of Albuquerque, 
who died in London, where he was ambassador 
from Spuin, in 1811. The junta of Cadiz had 
published a violent invective against him, in 
which he was declared atraitor to Spain. The 
Duke called upon a friend, to show him the libel- 
ous publication as soon as he received it. He 
was in extreme agitation, and said he was about 
to write an answer instantly. On the second 
morning after this call, which had taken place 
late in the evening, the person just mentioned 
went, by the Duke’s desire, early to see him. 
He found him as changed in countenance as if 
he had passed through a long illness; the signs 
of distraction were visible upon him; he had not 
been in bed, had scarcely taken any food for 
eight-and-forty hours, and had been writing all 
that time: he drew out of his pocket a scrap of 
paper on which he had copied the words, ‘a trai- 
torto Spain’; and, reading the sentence aloud, 
he fell on his knees in a flood of tears: the next 
moment he attempted to throw himself out of a 
window. Having been forcibly put to bed, he 
expired two days after ofa brain fever. 

Spanish Etiquette in Dress.—Long after the 
peace of 1795, namely, in the year 1806, the 
Prince of the Peace caused the army to adopt 
the new head-dress of the French soldiers, the 
hair 4 la Titus without any powder! This exam. 
ple was followed by all the young men. Charles 
IV. himself su»mitted to the sacrifice of his long 
tail. The block-heads of Madrid were greatly 
alarmed at this occurrence, which caused far 
more sensation than did among the Athenians 
the tail of Alcibiades’dog. Few old men would 
conform to this foreign fashion. Countde Alta- 
mira, one of the first grandees of Spain, and 
grand equerry of the palace, whose stature fell 
short of four feet, wore a very long tail, to 
which he was wonderfully attached. He so- 
licited of the king, as a signal favor, that he 
should be excused parting with it. This favor 
was generously granted to him. 

Gin Money.—About the time of the restora- 
tion of Charles II. in England, considerable lega- 
cies were left in trust, the proceeds to he distrib- 
uted among the poor, as an inducement to make 
them attend the churches, which had been de. 
serted during the Commonwealth. On this ac. 
count, the money left for this object is directed 
to be given away inthe churches. It now passes 
by the name of gin money, because the parties 
who receive it are generally seen to enter a gin 
shop shortly after they have left the church 
doors. 
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Tenver Consciences.—You must know that 
it is a great crime in Turkey to drink wine, but 
seeing they expect no less punishment after 
death for drinking a little wine than if they drank 
ever somuch, when once they have tasted of 
that liquor they go on to drink more: for, having 
once incurred the penalty of their law, now they 
think they may sin gratis, and account drunken- 
ness as a matter of gain. I saw an old man at 
Constantinople, who, after he had taken a cup of 
wine in his hand to drink, used first to make a 
hideous noise. Iasked his friends why he did 
so: they answered me, that by this outcry he 
did, as it were, warn his soul to retire into some 
secret corner of his body, or else wholly to 
migrate and pass out of it, that she might not 
be guilty of that sin which he was about to com. 
mit, nor be defiled with the wine that he was to 
guzzle down.—Busbequius. 

A Sprortep Animat.—I procured at Mount 
Carmel two horses and an ass to take me to 
Jerusalem. The ass was the finest animal of 
the kind leversaw. Paying him a visit in the 
evening, after a long day’s journey, I found that 
he was not eating, and seemed out of spirits. 
Inquiring the cause, the guide said, that the 
was so strong and good, he could work without 
eating.’ An irritable man would probably have 
bastinadoed the wretch severely ; I simply com- 
pelled him to go and buy some beans of the vil- 
lagers. Repeating my visit after supper, I found 
that the ass was not eating, and seemed out of 
spirits. ‘The guide accounted for this by saying 
that he was in the habit of living in the house 
with his master, and that he was alarmed at 
being left in the dark by himself: whereupon | 
ordered him into the shed, and his supper being 
placed near the fire, he fell upon it with great 
avidity ; and had no sooner finished, than he 
claimed a right to belong to the society, by 
lying down among us, to my great amusement, 
and the infinite chagrin of my companions, who 
would have turned him out but for my interfer- 
ence. During the night he became restless, 
and got up in order to lie down on his other side; 
in doing which he interfered with the guide’s 
legs, whom I heard abusing him for a pig and an 
tnfidel, and threatening to “spit on his beard.”— 
Monro’s Ramble in Syria. 








THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


J. S. Burges has received 

Youth’s Sketch Book for 1837. 

The Boy and the Birds, by Emily Taylor. 

Ladder to Learning, by Mrs. Trimmer. 

Rollo learning to read. 

All from the press of Otis, Broaders & Co. 

Also, The American Nun, by Mrs. Larned 

The four juvenile books mentioned above are 
among the prettiest of the season. The Youth's 
Sketch Book is varied by tales, poetry, and very 
charming engravings. 

The Boy and the Birds is in Emily Taylor’s 
happiest style. She is herself a sweet singing 
bird for children. 

The Ladder to Learning is a well known 
collection of fables by Mrs. Trimmer, an Eng- 
lish lady, who has devoted herself to the im- 
provement of youth. 

Rollo learning to read is a perfect book for 











young people, so simple and clear. The type is 
large, and the wood cuts well executed. 

The American Nun, is a well-meaning book, 
but itis obviously written by a person, who has 
looked on one side of the subject with a preju- 
diced feeling. Doubtless it will rejoice the 
hearts of those who are determined to put down 
the universal toleration of all sects. If the 
following paragraph from the preface, in which 
a few words are omitted, were acted upon, it 
would check this narrow mindedness and allow 
Catholics as well as Protestants free play. 

“The narrow and bigotted views of those who 
see no path to heaven but the one in which they 
walk, tend but to sear the heart, and destroy that 
spirit of love and good will, that noble and gener- 
ous glow of feeling which must exalt the char- 
acter.” 

Mr. Babcock has received 

Ladies’ Wreath, by Mrs. Hale. Boston, 
Marsu, Caren & Lyon. 

The Ladies’ Wreath is “a selection from the 
female poetic writers of England and America, 
with original notices and notes prepared espe- 
cially for young ladies andis a gift book for all 
seasons.” 

Mrs. Hale’s selection is judicious and will 
form an interesting addition to the libraries of 
young ladies. It is printed in very handsome 
style, and is embellished with a portrait of Mrs. 
Hemans. The English authors are Felicia 
Dorothea Hemans, Joanna Baillie, Hannah 
More, Anna Letitia Barbauld, Jane Taylor, Le. 
titia Elizabeth Landon, Caroline E. S. Norton, 
Mary Howitt, Maria J. Jewsbury, Mary Ann 
Brown, Caroline Bowles, Mary R. Mitford. The 
American authors are Lydia H. Sigourney, Han- 
nah S. Gould, Emma C. Embury, Anna Maria 
Wells, Sarah Louisa P. Smith, Lucretia David. 
son, Frances S. Osgood, Anna Peyre Dinnies, 
Sarah Helen Whitman, Caroline Gilman, Eliza. 
beth F. Ellet, Sarah J. Hale. 

While wishing Mrs. Hale the success her per- 
severance and industry deserve, every reader 
should enter a respectful protest against the 
style of some of the biographical sketches. The 
private and domestic feelings and occurrences 
of living individuals should never be introduced 
to the public without their sanction. 

Mrs. Hale’s notice of herself is judicious and 
modest, and her poetry is an ornament to the 
selection. 

Mrs. Hale’s Ladies’ Magazine has been en- 
larged, improved, associated with the Ladies’ 
Book, and comes out under that title. The 
Rose cordially recommends it under its new 
form. 


LBA & SUiSM BASRBPa 

The five dollars sent by a friend in the country, 
for the Fue] Society, has been appropriated as desired. 

The secora twenty dollar bill recently entrusted 
to an individual bv an unknown hand, for benevolent 
purposes, has been appropriated according to the best 
judgment of the honored and favored trusiee. 

Few chapters in the whole range of the Waverley 
novels, exceed in powerful interest the one presented 
in this day’s Rose, from the German of Tromlitz. 

A well educated German has recently communica- 
ted the fact, that the name of Tromlitz is only a poet- 
ical or fictitious one. The real author of the Hand 
Organ Player and Day of Granson is M. von Witzle- 
ben, one of the ministers of the Prussian cabinet. 

















The English Channel has lately been crossed in a 
balloon by three adventurers; the first successful at- 
tempt, we believe, since that of Blanchard and Dr. 
Jeffries of Boston, in 1785. 

Gen. Hayne, in an essay on Cholera in the Southern 
Literary Journal for December, expresses himself as 
convinced that a Travelling Camp of negroes in 
whose neighborhood the Cholera has appeared, 
moving before the enemy, 9nd keeping an interval 
even of a single mile between them, will be always 
found to afford COMPLETE seCURITY. 

The Memorial on the state of Medical Education 
in South Carolina, by Dr. Moultrie, is a rich treat for 
every lover of science and literature. 

The word Murder, spelt backwards, shows a curi- 
ous coincidence. 

Mr. Southey has sent a poem to be published in the 
Knickerbocker, being his first contribution to any 
American periodical. 

The Sultan has authorized the introduction of the 
drama in Constantinople, and a theatre is being con- 
structed for the students of the Polytechnic school to 
perform before the Court. 

A beautiful coach has been built entirely of the 
wood of the old frigate Constitution, at Amherst, 
in Massachusetts. 

A Mount Auburn or Rural Cemetery is about to be 
established about eight miles from the City of New 
York, to consist of 65 acres. 

The “Intelligent Door Plate,’’ invented in Boston, 
announces “Not at home,” tu visiters, without giv- 
ing them the trouble of ringing. 

Among the curiosities of the Library at Parma, is 
the Koran, found in the tent of the Grand Vizier, Ka- 
ra Mustapha, after his defeat by Sobieski, under the 
walls of Vienna. 

Such is the extreme aridity of the soil in Peru, 
that after the lapse of three centuries we still find the 
mummies of the ancient Peruvians ina state of perfect 
preservation. They wereinterred in a sitting pos- 
ture, and according to tradition, are the remains of 
persons who caused themselves to be buried alive in 
the sand upon the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, 

The Emperor of Russia has commissioned the cel- 
ebrated French painter, Horace Vernet, to select 
some of the ablest sculptors and painters in Paris to 
ornament the principal squares of St. Petersburg 
with the statues of the great men of Russia, and to 
raise monuments in honor of the army. 

An English gentleman, Sir Benjamin Brodie, has 
lately been delivering a lecture upon corns and bun- 
ions. 

On the night of Washington’s dissolution, when 
the attendants were about to prepare his body for the 
grave, a miniature likeness of Mrs. Washington was 
found on his breast where it had hung, suspended by 
a ribbon from his neck, for more than forty years. 

When Cromwell conquered Ireland, he had so 
overawed the people before his departure by the ter- 
ror of his name, that to this day whatever is wonder- 
ful or mighty in that kingdom,} is ascribed to him or 
the devil. 

Horne Tooke was the son ofa poulterer, which he 
alluded to, when called upon by the proud striplings 
of Eton to describe himself—“I am,” said the young 
Horne, “the son of an eminent Turkey merchant.” 

An English poet of the twelfth century blames his 
fair countrywomen for painting their faces, thinning 
their eye brows, and dying their black hair, to render 
it yellow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A distant poetical communication is respectfully 
declined, on the principle common to all journals, of 
not receiving articles without the privilege of revis- 
ing at discretion. 

The Wife, an interesting prose tale, will appear 
after the present leading articles are concluded. 

“ Gulielmus” and “S.”’ in the next Rose. 
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ORLESGLHAL POBPRYa, There is wine, too—bright wine,—not in goblets of In gloom or in sunshine, 
gold, In pleasure or pain, 
LINES Or the dull metal dug from earth’s hoof-trodden We'll remember the charm 
ON SEEING A CHILD'S PICTURE. mould,— Of that magical chain ! 
How bested éve difidren! From the skull of the Saxon, its red dews shall swell 
How Ij si To the proud lips that love the deep incense so well. The Rose in our garden 
ow light and debonnair ! le torn frame ite trea : 
Dene spoctive lanes, Se treth the work! To the hall of my fathers! prepare—prepare ! Though its leaves are all seatter’d, 
Hath nothing half so fair. The voice of the warrior is not of despair ! Still sweet will they be ; 
Ev’n nature's pets, the flowers, pery to the brim let your sparkling — — And their fragrance shall tell, 
By them are quite outdone, And give me deep welcome. I come—I come ! When the winter-storms come, 
They’ ve tears than dew-drops sweeter, Columbia, S. C. KE. F.E, Of the bowers—the blisses— 
Smiles brighter than the sun. wok Sam SOUTEMEN Bost. The Garden of Home! 
The very stars of Heaven— TO S. J. H. There’s a nest in the woodbine 
Sweet children of the sky, Go visit the climate of sunshine and gladness, That twines round the wall ; 
Have less of music in their song, W here summer smiles sweetly throughout the whole And the parent-bird comes, 
Uf gladness in their eye. year ; When her little ones call. 
Forgive every sigh, every feeling of sadness, The bright birds shall wander, 
The summer's playful breezes Every wish of detaining the invalid here. North, east, south and west— 
Catch sweetness as they go, But will they not pine 
But childhood’s joys, unsought for, But we will not detain thee ; the voice of affection For their flowery nest ? 
From every object flow. Bids us smother each feeling and let thee depart ; 
ee ; Go, court southern breezes—and fond recollection When the mourner has gone 
Oh! beautiful is childhood, Shall cherish thy image in every heart. To his last and long home, 
Its mirthfulness, its woes, With blessings and flowers 
Its innocence, its ready love, May thy cheek bloom with heaith as in life’s early Oh. visit itis tomb ! ? 
Its motion, its repose ; morning, : ol Oi 
a When sporting in beauty on Hudson’s bright shore; — — he? "gad 
. 2 . ‘ ’ 
The hair no art hath twisted, May the smile thy dear countenance brightly adorn- And think of th t 
The lip to smile untaught, ing, an ma 2 le rey 
The pretty broken language Return in its freshness as sweet as before. — oe 
St. Augustine. RayMonD. 


That tells each passing thought ; 


The buoyant step unfettered, 
The frolic, laugh and bound, 
The unskilful song outbursting,— 
Sweet mimicry of sound ;— 


The cheek on which health’s roses 
So elegantly lie, 

The skin of polished ivory, 
The soul-enlightened eye ! 


And here is an embodiment 
Ot every childish grace : 

What life and roundness in the form, 
What meaning in the face! 


More high, indeed, I prize it 
Than living girls and boys, 
For it is just as beautiful, 


And—cannot make a noise ! A.M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
DEATH-SONG OF REGNER LODBROG. 


[The Runic Ode, of which the following is a frag- 
ment, is supposed to be the production of Regner 
Lodbrog—a Dangsh prince, condemned by his con- 
queror to perish in his dungeon from the bites of 
venomous serpents.] 


Spirits of death! I hear the call 
That welcomes the wanderer to Odin’s hall! 
It sweeps o’er the wild and sounding sea, 
And bids the lone captive again be free. 


Oh! not with the voice of despair, I come 
To the shadowy isles of my fathers’ home! 
I fling from my bosom the harrowing chain, 
And leap to the light of my glory again! 


Then, gleaming and red as the warrior’s sun 
Are the trophies my power and my victory won ; 
And heroes who fell by this conquering hand 
Wait to crown me now in the spirit land. 


In the land of his glory no mildewy grief 

Shall darken the smile of the tempest-browed chief:— 

From those star-lighted courts the ioud music shall 
rise, 

Till the mirth-song rings back from the echoing skies. 








The north winds of winter too rudely embracing 
A form of such delicate texture as thine,— 

Our seasons too fickie, the warm breezes chasing, 
Drive the invalid hence to a happier clime. 


But remember though dreary our winters we find, 
Our seasons though fickle, the wild wind severe, 
Our hearts are not chill’d, like the climate unkind, 
And our bosoms still beat with affection siacere. 


When health on thy cheek again sweetly reposes, 
And the voice of thy youth shall be heard in each 
tone, 
Then haste to thy kindred, and gather the roses, 
Which the home ofthy love fondly boasts as its own. 


When the soft tints of evening are smiling around 
thee, 
And the last rays of sunset are lingering near ; 
Wilt thou think of the friends who were wont to 
surround thee, 
When the voice of affection soft fell on thy ear? 


Though distance and time may strongly endeavor 
Thy form to efface from affection’s bright view ; 
Yet nought can estrange from our bosoms—no, 

never,— 
The friend of our youth, kind, faithful and true. 


Then haste to re-visit the friends of thy childhood, 
Who’ve wandered at morning and evening with 
thee ; 
By brook and by river, through deep glen and wild 
wood, 
With spirits all buoyant, and hearts - « glee. 
.C. H. 





(The respected correspondent, who communicates 
the following musical lines, observes that they allude 
to some domestic circumstances, without a knowledge 
of which, the piece must appear somewhat enigma- 
tical. Perhaps the expression Daughter's Removal 
with her children, would help to solve the enigma.] 

LINES. 
Air—“ What fairy-like music.” 
The chain that hath bound us, 
Is broken at last ; 
But its links shall be bright, 
With the glow of the past ! 





AN INCIDENT. 


She gave me violets.— 

All know these flowers, 

The simple, lovely things, 
Decking bright nature’s bowers 

With blossomings ! 
With hidden head 

They throw their treasures round, 
Where careless footsteps tread 

The scented ground. 


She gave me violets.— 

Not in the time 

Of laughing summer’s sway, 
Nor in spring’s floral prime, 

The flowerets’ holiday ;— 
In winter wild, 

When the bleak winds were chill, 
She gave them,—and they smiled,— 

Were odorous still. 


Sweet, sober violets! 

Not in the hall 

Where beauty smiles and glows, 
And fairy footsteps fall, 

And music flows,— 
In the retreat 

Of Sabbath were ye given, 
The Church's fane, where meet 

Warm prayer and heaven. 


She gave me violets, 

Whose odor spread 

Like incense-pray'r, heaven-tending, 
While each slight, delicate head 

Was humbly bending. 
The blessed child— 

A violet was she, 
Growing on this world’s wild 

In modesty. C. G. 
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